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Week Ending Friday, August 30, 1991 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Resignation of Mikhail 
Gorbachev as General Secretary of the 
Soviet Union Communist Party 


August 24, 1991 


It has been announced that President 
Gorbachev has resigned as General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party and has re- 
quested that the Central Committee of the 
Party disband. We welcome this news as 
another step forward in the reform process. 

Today Ambassador Strauss attended the 
funeral of those killed defending against the 
attempted coup in the Soviet Union. The 
Ambassador read a Presidential message to 
the mourners at the funeral. Afterwards, he 
presented his credentials to President Gor- 
bachev at the Kremlin and had a 1-hour 
meeting with him. Later in the day, Ambas- 
sador Strauss had a 40-minute meeting with 
Russian Republic President Yeltsin. He ex- 
pects to continue his meetings with a varie- 
ty of political figures in Moscow. 

The G-7 will convene in London on 
August 29, 1991, at the sherpa level. Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Robert Zoellick will represent the United 
States. 


Note: The statement referred to Robert S. 
Strauss, U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union; President Boris Yeltsin of the Re- 
public of Russia; and Robert B. Zoellick, 
Under Secretary of State for Economic and 
Agricultural Affairs. 


Message Honoring Those Civilians 
Killed in Moscow During the 
Attempted Coup 

August 24, 199] 


A great American, Patrick Henry, more 
than 200 years ago said: “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” In the years since then, 
many Americans have faced that choice and 


have made the supreme sacrifice in defense 
of freedom and democracy. The justice of 
the cause does not make the loss of brave 
men and women any easier to bear. 

The American people during this past 
week shared the shock of the Russian 
people at the attack on their liberties, 
watched with admiration their defense of 
their White House and all it symbolized, 
and shared their joy at the collapse of the 
effort to reimpose tyranny. Today, we share 
your sorrow at the price these brave souls 
paid in the just cause for which they and 
you fought. They did not die in vain. May 
the memory of them remain bright and the 
democracy for which they gave their lives 
flourish among you. 


Note: Robert S. Strauss, U.S. Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, read this Presidential 
message at the August 24 funeral of three 
civilians killed in Moscow during the at- 
tempted coup. 


Proclamation 6327—National 
Rehabilitation Week, 1991 


August 23, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Thanks, in large part, to the variety of 
rehabilitative programs and services that 
are available in the United States, millions 
of Americans with disabilities are leading 
fuller, more independent, and productive 
lives. These men and women are utilizing 
their knowledge and skills in virtually every 
field of endeavor, and our entire Nation is 
richer for their achievements. Thus, it is 
fitting that we pause to recognize the many 
dedicated professionals and volunteers who 
help to promote the rehabilitation of per- 
sons with disabilities. 
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Rehabilitation is a collaborative process 
that involves health care providers, thera- 
pists, educators, employers, and many 
others. For example, through advances in 
technology, scientists and engineers are 
helping persons with disabilities to over- 
come the physical barriers that once pre- 
vented them from participating in the 
mainstream of American life. 

Effective rehabilitation technology and 
techniques are also helping to change the 
attitudinal barriers that have, in the past, 
limited opportunities for persons with dis- 
abilities. Today these members of our socie- 
ty are refuting age-old myths and miscon- 
ceptions, proving that a disability need not 
be an obstacle to success. Continuing ad- 
vances in rehabilitation services and in re- 
lated education and research—coupled with 
implementation of the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act of 1990—will further open the 
door to their social and economic advance- 
ment. 

Of course, challenges remain in the effort 
to help more and more Americans with dis- 
abilities achieve their fullest potential. 
These challenges range from the develop- 
ment of a wider array of rehabilitation serv- 
ices to improved cooperation among human 
service agencies. Nevertheless, by working 
together, we can meet them. 

In recognition of the courage and deter- 
mination of persons with disabilities, and in 
honor of all those who assist in their reha- 
bilitation, the Congress, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 72, has designated the week of 
September 15 through September 21, 1991, 
as “National Rehabilitation Week” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of September 15 
through September 21, 1991, as National 
Rehabilitation Week. I encourage all Ameri- 
cans to observe this week with appropriate 
programs and activities, including educa- 
tional activities that will heighten public 
awareness of the rehabilitative services that 
are available in this country and the many 
ways in which these services benefit per- 
sons with disabilities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of August, in 
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the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:38 p.m., August 26, 1991) 


Note: The Office of the Press Secretary re- 
leased this proclamation on August 26, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on 
August 28. 


The President’s News Conference With 
Prime Minister Mulroney of Canada in 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


August 26, 1991 


The President. Let me just make a couple 
of opening comments. First, to say what a 
pleasure it was for the Bush family to have 
the Mulroneys here. Particularly at this 
time it was important that I have an oppor- 
tunity to consult with Canada’s Prime Min- 
ister. It seems coincidental that it was a 
year ago that we were consulting, and I 
value his judgment now as I did then. A 
year ago we were talking about how to 
repel aggression, and today we’re talking 
about exciting changes in the Soviet Union 
that will benefit everybody in my view. 

So, once again, I have at my side here 
today a man that I trust, a man whose judg- 
ment I value, and these consultations were 
in the best tradition of diplomacy. We 
talked about a number of issues, in particu- 
lar the status of the Baltics. And we also 
talked about economic aid. We’re having a 
sherpa meeting. We’re having deputy and 
finance ministers meetings taking place in 
the next couple of days, and they’ll be very 
interesting. We'll get a little more informa- 
tion from them. I wouldn’t look for major 
decisions, from the U.S. side anyway, 
coming out of those meetings. 

I talked this morning, as did the Prime 
Minister, with Chancellor Kohl, Prime Min- 
ister Kaifu, Antall of Hungary. We’re in 
close agreement on most issues regarding 
the change. 
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During the week I’m going to have more 
discussions with other world leaders. And 
the Baltic situation has been very impor- 
tant. I think everybody knows the U.S. posi- 
tion about wanting full and total independ- 
ence. There are still some matters that they 
themselves have to hammer out. I'll let the 
Canadian Prime Minister obviously speak 
for himself, but we’re moving very, very 
close to recognition. There are some ques- 
tions about what do you recognize. There 
are some border questions that are impor- 
tant. And of course I’m anxious to hear, as I 
said, I think yesterday, the outcome of the 
meetings in the Supreme Soviet. 

On the economic side, we had a far- 
reaching discussion. We agreed that this is 
an issue that the industrial democracies 
need to review carefully. For the U.S. side, 
I can tell you that I’ve seen nothing to 
make me change my mind about the agree- 
ment we collectively took at London in the 
G-7 there: a determination to help the 
Soviet Union but a recognition that reform 
had to take place. And there’s a little bit of 
uncertainty now, and they themselves need 
to sort that out so that when you have a 
contract, you know who it’s with; when you 
have a deal, you know that it’s going to be 
fulfilled. But the change has been so trau- 
matic, we can’t expect all that to be ironed 
out overnight. But nevertheless, again, 
moving in the right direction, we’ll stand 
ready to assist when we can. But speaking 
for the United States, there will be nothing 
out of the sherpa meeting that will commit 
us to the writing of checks, as I’ve referred 
to it. 

I am making available today, announcing 
the availability of this $315 million of the 
second tranche of the agricultural credits to 
the Soviet Union. I believe the Prime Minis- 
ter will have more to say on that subject. 
So, events are moving rapidly; they’re going 
in the direction of freedom and democracy. 
I remain optimistic that these enormous 
changes can be handled without disorder, 
without the anarchy that we hear some on 
the television talking about. But it’s trau- 
matic change. And sometimes it’s better to 
let your views be known to the Soviet lead- 
ers as to how we want things to resolve, and 
then let them sort out some of the details. 
As far as I’m concerned, that can apply to 


the Baltics; it can apply to other things as 
well. 

But anyway, Brian, you’re so welcome. 
And i once again thank you for your advice 
and counsel which I do value. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. I was glad of the opportunity for 
another full review of pretty extraordinary 
and welcome events. As a result of some of 
these developments, Canada moved this 
morning to begin the process of establishing 
full diplomatic relations with the Baltic 
States and all of the agreements that would 
necessarily follow from that decision. 

I have instructed the Minister for Inter- 
national Trade and the Minister for Indus- 
try, Science and Technology, who was for- 
merly the Minister of Finance for Canada, 
Michael Wilson, to meet in the very near 
future with the representatives of the Baltic 
Republics, and then to go on to Kiev where 
in the near future we hope to open a con- 
sulate general that has already been an- 
nounced. 

There are fundamental and economic 
challenges that remain, and these are mat- 
ters first and foremost for the new leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union. The accelerated 
pace of reform will, as the President and I 
and others have indicated in London, the 
accelerated pace of reform will be met by 
accelerated commitments of various kinds 
by the G-7 leaders, including the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 

In fact, earlier today on the specific prob- 
lem of what a difficult autumn or a winter 
might bring in the Soviet Union, and given 
the extraordinary productive capacities in 
the agricultural sector of both the United 
States and Canada, the President and I 
agreed today to support very actively initia- 
tives for food aid to ensure that basic needs 
are met in the Soviet Union throughout 
what is clearly a difficult and challenging 
period. 

And I thanked the President for his hospi- 
tality. The Mulroneys always have a great 
time here. Not always successful with the 
fish, but we enjoy it a great deal. And I 
thank the President and Mrs. Bush. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Canada is only the latest in the grow- 
ing list of countries that have extended full 
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diplomatic recognition to the Baltics. Why 
is it that they’re able to do this but the 
United States continues to lag back? 

The President. 1 think we have certain 
special responsibilities. We’ve made very 
clear our conviction that the Baltics + vill be 
independent, and I feel more confident of 
that than ever. From the United States 
standpoint, I'd like to know a little bit more 
about what’s coming out of the EC [Euro- 
pean Community] tomorrow, what’s coming 
out of the Soviet Parliament meeting. But 
also, I want to know a little more about 
controlling one’s own territory and what 
you're recognizing. I mean, there are some 
difficulties there. Lithuania today, for exam- 
ple, is different than the Lithuania that had 
its freedom and that was recognized by us. 

So, we need a little more information, but 
we're moving very fast. And I feel very 
comfortable with what other countries are 
doing. I think we’ve already stated our con- 
viction that not only will they be free but 
they'll be independent. And I'd just like to 
see a little bit more, a few more cards on 
the table before we take another step. I 
may have more to say about this after the 
Prime Minister’s visit. They may do some- 
thing in the EC tomorrow, but I’m anxious 
to talk to him. And I do think that others 
recognize that we have perhaps different 
responsibilities than other countries around 
the world in a matter of this gravity and in 
a matter of dealing with the Soviet Union 
generally. I hope we’ve handled it properly, 
and I’m confident that we will be there 
when needed on this question. 

Q. Could you explain to us why today, not 
yesterday or tomorrow, what is it that you 
see in the Baltics that President Bush 
doesn’t see? 

The Prime Minister. Well, I think the 
President has just explained the special re- 
sponsibilities of the United States, as the 
world and he sees them. You say, “Why 
now, or why yesterday?” In fact, it was yes- 
terday that I decided to do this with my 
colleagues, but we decided to wait until this 
morning to see what President Gorbachev 
might say that could impact on that deci- 
sion. Nothing changed, and therefore it’s a 
value judgment of the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues to go ahead and recognize 
the complete independence of the Baltic 
States. And that’s what we have done. 
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Q. ——Mr. Bush? 

The Prime Minister. Mr. Bush has just 
explained his own optimism and the consist- 
ency of his own position. Canada and the 
United States never recognized the incorpo- 
ration of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union in the first place. Canada and the 
United States have said from the very be- 
ginning that the whole thing was illegal. So, 
we've been fully consistent for over 50 
years now, and this is just a question of 
Canada having decided that now is the time 
as far as we’re concerned, and the Presi- 
dent, for reasons that he’s just explained, 
conveying his own view. 

Q. Can I ask a question of both of you, 
Mr. President and Mr. Prime Minister? 
What about those Republics within the 
Soviet Union which are now declaring their 
independence? Will you ever recognize the 
Ukraine and other Republics on that ques- 
tion? 

The President. That’s another question. 
We've got to wait and see. We’ve opened a 
consulate general in the Ukraine. This is 
moving very, very fast. Certainly, the aspi- 
rations of people for freedom and inde- 
pendence is something that the United 
States has long been identified with. But as 
each one of these Republics declares its in- 
dependence, and you have Byelorussia 
doing that, we want to see what we're talk- 
ing about in terms of order, what we’re 
talking about in terms of how this freedom 
evolves. I’m confident that this move for 
freedom and move for independence is in- 
exorable. I believe it’s just going to contin- 
ue. But it has effects on other countries; it 
has effects on Yugoslavia, for example. And 
so, I want to see the big picture. I want to 
see that we know a little bit more on all of 
these before we set up—try to send ambas- 
sadors to different places. 

Q. ——the Soviet Union inexorable? 

The President. 1 don’t know whether it’s 
a breakup or not. How they decide on their 
own to affiliate with the center in terms of 
federation, that’s murky still. It’s not clear. 
So, what the United States is trying to do is 
do what we can to encourage—and certain- 
ly in the case of the Baltics—independence, 
do what we can in terms of other states to 
stand for their self-determination. I don’t 
want to be a part of making a mistake that 
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might contribute to some kind of anarchy 
inside the Soviet Union. 

I don’t see that we could do that, but I 
want to be darned sure we don’t. These 
developments are happening very, very 
fast. I’ve told our sherpas—I’ve sent instruc- 
tions through the Secretary of State to our 
sherpas, I’ve sent instructions through the 
Deputy Finance Minister to—that are going 
to be meeting through—Secretary Brady: 
Listen, compare facts, get as much informa- 
tion as we can. But the United States is not 
going to precipitously commit to various 
things until we know a little more about 
what’s happening. 

I think that’s a good thing to do, and I’m 
going to continue that policy. And under 
that policy I am very pleased that things 
have been moving very, very well, thank 
you. 

The Prime Minister. The United States 
and Canada stand for freedom and liberty; 
that’s been our whole existence. In the case 
of the Ukraine, to indicate the differences 
that do exist within their own constitutional 
apparatus, they’ve already given an indica- 
tion of what they’d like to do subject to a 
referendum later on this year. And obvious- 
ly, we will respect the freely expressed 
wishes of the people of the Ukraine. 

Q. I'm sorry I didn’t understand you. 
[Laughter] 

The President. There’s a lot I don’t un- 
derstand, but you go ahead, Jim [Jim Mik- 
laszewski, NBC News]. 

Q. Do you think the events of the last 
week either mark the death or the impend- 
ing death of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union? And after the US., after 
Americans have spent so much time, 
money, and effort in their struggle against 
that system, shouldn’t Americans take some 
kind of satisfaction in what’s going there 
this week? 

The President. The answer is yes and yes. 
Yes, it clearly is the death knell for the 
Communist movement around the world. 
There’s only a handful of people that stick 
out like a sore thumb. I think of one down 
there in Cuba right now that must be 
sweating, because you can’t stop, as I said 
earlier on, right here, this quest for free- 
dom. 

What was the second part? The answer 
was yes, but give me the question. 


Q. Should Americans be taking satisfac- 
tion—— 

The President. Of course, we should. Of 
course we should. And so should Canadians 
and everybody that has stood for freedom 
for so long. I think back, and Brian and I 
were talking about this, the days when we 
talked about the cold war and what it 
meant and the fear of aggression and what 
we saw and hated in Hungary. Those days 
are gone now. And so, the American people 
should take great pleasure that regardless of 
politics—Democrat, Republican, whatever 
it was—they have always stood against the 
totalitarianism and the toughness of those 
regimes and for exactly what’s happening: 
independence, self-determination, dernocra- 
cy, freedom, moving now—not there yet— 
moving toward market economies. 

I don’t know whether you want to add to 
that one or not, and then you have this—— 


[At this point, a question was asked and 
answered in French. No translation was 
provided. | 


The President. We identified this lady. Is 
it for me or for the Prime Minister? 


[At this point, a question was asked and 
answered in French. No translation was 
provided. | 


Q. Mr. President, the President of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Gorbachev, was in front 
of his Parliament today still talking about 
the union treaty which by all accounts 
seems to be obsolete given especially what 
the Ukraine did. I wonder if you and your 
advisers still have any concerns that Mr. 
Gorbachev might not be getting the mes- 
sage? 

The President. Well, I don’t know about 
getting the message. I haven’t heard the 
results of what went on at that meeting. We 
heard a little bit of it. But my view is, let’s 
see. I mean, they’ve got a democratic proc- 
ess going on there now. We’ve heard from 
the Russian Supreme, Russian Parliament, if 
you want. I’d prefer now to call it a Parlia- 
ment. Same thing for the Soviets. So, let’s 
see how it sorts out. 

Some want to stay affiliated with the 
center. To do that, if they’re going to get 
aid from the West, they’re going to have to 
have some agreement, a treaty, some un- 
derstanding so people know who they’re 
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dealing with. One of the things that they 
need is a deal on energy. Canadian inter- 
ests, United States interests stand ready to 
help. But you can’t have it if you have 25 
different guys going off in different direc- 
tions when it comes to making a contract. 

There would be a benefit to them to 
hammer out these details in a treaty, so an 
entrepreneur from Canada or from the 
United States could go in and say, “Okay, 
now we know who to deal with.” So, there 
are some very practical reasons why agree- 
ment between the center and the Republics 
are very important to their economic recov- 
ery. 

Now, for those entities that say they want 
total independence—and they’ve got to sort 
out how they’re going to handle their eco- 
nomic relationships with Russia, with the 
Soviet Union, and with the West. There are 
some very complicated formulae that have 
to be evolved here. There’s very complicat- 
ed situations because of the dependence at 
this moment in history of some of the Bal- 
tics States, for example, on the center. Steel 
goes one way, energy comes another, and 
they’ve got to sort some of this out. But 
none of that should, as I cite that, none of 
that should be interpreted as a lack of inter- 
est on our part of the United States in 
seeing independence and freedom just as 
quickly as possible. 

You mentioned—the Ukraine is a good 
one. Eighty percent of the people at one 
point said, “Hey, we approve of the union 
treaty.” Now they’ve declared independ- 
ence, but does that mean that they don’t 
want a union treaty at all? I don’t know the 
answer to that. 

To have answers to all these complex 
questions at the end of a week that’s moved 
this fast is expecting too much. I, for one, 
am going to say, “Hey, we’ve got a few days 
here. Let’s know what we’re doing. Let’s be 
sure we understand what’s happening. Let’s 
do nothing to interfere or hold back inde- 
pendence or freedom or a right to be inde- 
pendent.” I owe the American people the 
answer to some of these questions that I 
don’t yet have, and I’m not going to move 
precipitously. Yet, I am going to continue to 
move in a way to encourage independence 
and self-determination. 
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Canadian Unity 


Q. Prime Minister, in the past, Canada 
has been very chary about the claims for 
independence of breakaway states. Michael 
Wilson is going to Kiev. Is there a risk that 
our relations or our discussions with the 
government of the Ukraine may not have a 
reflection in the discussions of the govern- 
ment of Quebec in the months ahead? 

The Prime Minister. No, not at all. As I 
indicated earlier, the Soviet Union, and we 
discussed the Baltic States, for example, the 
Soviet Union came about as the result of a 
totalitarian and illegal integration of states 
which resulted eventually in the Soviet 
Union. Canada was the result of a great and 
democratic coming together of people, 
English and French, who sought freedom; 
much the same way as the United States 
was formed. 

So, the Canadian experience and the Ca- 
nadian history is the antithesis of the Soviet 
Union. It was component states coming to- 
gether, freely asking for unity, political and 
economic unity. Nothing was ever imposed 
on a Canadian, ever. It was the contrary. It 
was Canadians saying, “Let us come togeth- 
er so that we can devise and build a greater 
and a more prosperous nation,” which 
indeed they have over the last 125 years. 

So, A, there is no parallel. And, B, I 
haven’t the slightest doubt, none, about the 
question of Canadian unity. Canadians will 
remain together, French-speaking and Eng- 
lish-speaking, in my judgment because the 
Canadian experience, with its imperfec- 
tions, has produced one of the great plural- 
istic liberal democracies in the world, with 
a huge capacity for the production of 
wealth and a major contribution to interna- 
tional institutions such as the United Na- 
tions, which contribute generally, I think, to 
the well-being of the world. 

So, Canada has accomplished a lot, and 
the reason that it was able to do so over so 
many decades is that it came together in 
freedom. Canada is a child of freedom. 
Freedom and liberty has been our environ- 
ment, which is the antithesis of what has 
taken place in Central and Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, which is why they 
have failed with their Communist system, 
which is why Canada has succeeded over all 
of these years. 
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China-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve stood firm in not 
dealing with the hard-liners in Moscow, the 
Yanayevs and the Pugos, and yet you con- 
tinue to deal with those in China who are 
hard-liners who suppressed the freedom 
movement there. How are you reassessing 
how you have dealt with China and will 
deal with China in light of what happens in 
Moscow so long as you’re ringing the death 
knell for communism? 

The President. What we're trying to do in 
China is to see reform move forward. I 
think what I’ve said is that we’re on the 
right path to do that. Cutting off discussion 
with China is not a way to do it. Going back 
to the cold war would not have been a good 
way to deal with the leaders in the Soviet 
Union, and going back to the chilly days of 
the cultural revolution would not be a good 
way to help reform go forward in China. So, 
our policy is engagement on the economic 
front, encouragement of them as much as 
we can on the human rights front. 


Soviet Union 


[At this point, a question was asked in 
French. No translation was provided.] 


The Prime Minister. The question dealt 
with some apparent disagreement of the G- 
7 summit as to what we should do, and both 
the President and I have read that from 
time to time. And I can tell you that when 
the question was put at the luncheon that 
preceded the meeting with Mr. Gorbachev 
around the table, “Are we all in agreement 
with what is about to be proposed? Is there 
anyone in this room who thinks that we are 
not doing enough?” And I asked the ques- 
tion, and the answer was, “We are in full 
agreement with the proposed package that 
is going forward. We think it’s timely, we 
think it’s constructive, and we think it’s the 
way to go.” 

And so, if there’s any Monday morning 
quarterbacking on that issue, I think the 
President will tell you that that was not the 
manner in which this was developed or 
evolved or put forward at the meetings in 
London. 

The President. It’s this concept that if we 
had given a lot of money out of London and 
that would have avoided this quest for free- 
dom, democracy, and turmoil now in the 


Soviet Union is absolutely ridiculous. It is 
absurd on the face of it, and the Prime 
Minister knows that there were no divisions 
here. I keep reading about divisions in some 
of these countries. And yet when I talk to 
the chief of state—I did with Helmut Kohl 
today—I saw one deal that he felt we all 
ought to give a lot of money. That’s not 
what he talked to me about at all today, in 
fact, said that that wasn’t the case, that we 
ought to be careful, we ought to learn more 
about it, we ought to let these sherpas meet 
and these Foreign Ministers. And I’m sure 
he told Brian, the Prime Minister, the same 
thing. 

So, we’ve got to deal from strength, and 
we've got to deal from principle. You’ve got 
to know what you’re dealing with also. 

Q. Mr. President, Mr. Gorbachev spelled 
out a frame of reference today that would 
seem to push elections well into 1992 with 
the union treaty and then a constitution 6 
months after that. I was wondering what 
your response is to the potential timelag 
there, and how you feel about Mr. Cheney’s 
comment yesterday that in his view, Mr. 
Yeltsin would be preferable in this situa- 
tionP 

The President. Well deal with who’s 
there. I’ve expressed myself on Boris Yelt- 
sin. I’ve expressed myself on Gorbachev. It’s 
not a choosing either/or here. I think what 
Dick Cheney was saying is, here’s a man 
who—and Yeltsin gave statements of great 
courage, physical statements and verbal 
statements—here’s a man who, in things 
like cutting off aid to Cuba and in their 
defense diversification, stand with us on a 
lot of these questions. So, that’s good. But 
it’s not ours, it’s the United States to say 
whom we’re dealing with. We can’t do that. 

What was the second part of it? 

Q. The timeframe, sir, that puts elec- 
tions—— 

The President. I'm sorry, I can’t comment 
on a timeframe that I don’t know about. As 
I’ve told you, I’ve just not heard the results 
of the meeting that went on, so I’m not 
going to comment on it. 

The Prime Minister. A final Canadian 
question, Rob [Rob Russo, Canadian Press]? 

Q. Prime Minister, did you and the Presi- 
dent have a chance to discuss reassessing 
defense policies in light of what’s going on 
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over there, given that there’s a NATO 
meeting coming up, and reassessing your 
own individual defense agreements with 
the Soviet Union? 

The Prime Minister. Well, I think the 
President indicated, Rob, one of the diffi- 
culties that comes from this remarkably sen- 
sitive series of developments in the Soviet 
Union: Who do you deal with? And who are 
these agreements going to be with in the 
future, be they commercial or economic or 
defense? This raises the question of pru- 
dence to which the President referred. 

I’m going from here to British Columbia 
for a meeting of the Cabinet. And one of 
the questions there, from our perspective, 
will be precisely the impact of this on 
NATO and our presence in Europe and the 
position of our allies. The President and I 
have discussed this, and we realize that it’s 
an ongoing situation that will have to be 
reviewed regularly until there’s a greater 
degree of permanence and a much better 
definition of the nature of the problem and 
its depth and the manner in which it will 
eventually be resolved. 

And so, we’re going to be prudent and 
vigilant in respect of our interests, and I 
believe that is the position of all of our 
allies. 

The President. John [John Mashek, Boston 
Globe], last one because he’s got to eat a 
burger, have a hot dog—— 

The Prime Minister. Hot dog. [Laughter] 

The President. ——and be out of here at 
1:30. And those planes come in, something 
has to happen. So—— 

Q. While you’ve expressed a desire not to 
intrude in Soviet affairs, Mr. President, you 
have saluted Mr. Gorbachev and glasnost 
and perestroika. Isn’t it realistic now to 
expect that Mr. Gorbachev is at the very 
least going to have to share power or per- 
haps even be subjugated by Mr. Yeltsin? 

The President. 1 think what you’ve seen 
evolving in the last few days is a sharing of 
power. Absolutely. And I think both Yeltsin 
and Gorbachev understand that. 

What was the other part of it? 

Q. Well, the other part would be, is Mr. 
Yeltsin’s first moves outlawing the press, no 
matter how much that may be an anathema 
to us, or the Communist Party, are those 
democratic moves? 
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The President. Again, I think what he was 
trying to do is in the realm of his purview 
there inside the Russian Republic to shut 
down certain propaganda organizations. 
And they’ve got to sort out how they’re 
going to deal with their, whatever it is, first 
amendment over there. .They’ve got to 
figure how much free speech they’re going 
to allow, how much dissent they’re going to 
permit. It’s going to take a little time. 
They’ve just come off a tumultuous win 
over totalitarianism that’s celebrated 
around the world. There’s a lot of refine- 
ments like this. 

The relationship with these Republics is 
only a part of it. How they treat with the 
free enterprise part of it, the private sector 
and around the world, that’s another part of 
it. The question you’ve raised is another 
part of it. And we Americans are so eager, 
we want it to happen right quick. We want 
to know all the answers: everything in 
place; who we’re dealing with; will he be 
here tomorrow; is he going to be gone the 
next day; are they on the edge of anarchy, 
as some of these talking-heads are telling us 
on television? 

One good thing for the economy— 
[laughter|—the talking-head industry is 
back. [Laughter] Going strong out there. 
[Laughter] And my view is, look, get the 
best advice you can. Talk to trusted coun- 
selors and advisers, your peers in other 
countries, and then move, not slowly but in 
a determined fashion, to further democracy, 
freedom, whether it’s freedom of the press 
or freedom of election or freedom of 
speech in other ways. And all this has to 
happen. But we’re too restless. They get a 
new guy in charge of the public works in 
downtown Kiev and you want to know 
whether I support the—I can’t tell you 
about that yet. 

The Prime Minister. Important fact, we 
do—{laughter|—strongly. 

The President. And I might point out 
we’ve had a consulate general in Kiev, and 
they’re opening one. So, there are a little 
different tastes on some of these matters. 
But the big thing is we’re together. The 
West is saying: Isn’t this great. And it’s 
moving in the right direction. So, we'll be 
there. When freedom’s at stake, you'll be 
there, whether it’s the Baltic States or 
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whether it’s these other Republics that 
want independence. But let’s know a little 
more about it. Let’s be sure we know what 
we're doing and that we don’t inadvertent- 
ly contribute to something that might result 
in a little more hardship for somebody or a 
little more disorder in the Soviet Union. 

We'd better run if we’re going to eat. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you all. 

The President. Thank you all very much. 

Q. When’s Ambassador Strauss coming 
up? 
The President. Yl rely on my man, Fitz- 
water, who doesn’t know either. [Laughter] 

Q. Tomorrow? 

The President. He'll be up here tomor- 
row. And the Prime Minister the next day, 
and so we'll have plenty going this after- 
noon. I see Dick Darman and Bob Teeter 
there, Roger Porter. We’ll continue our dis- 
cussions about the fall and the domestic 
agenda. So, there’s plenty of do. Plenty of 
news for you all. So, stay ready. 


Note: The President’s 100th news conference 
began at 12:43 p.m. at his home on Walk- 
er’s Point. In the news conference, the fol- 


lowing persons were referred to: Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of Germany; Prime Minister 
Toshiki Kaifu of Japan; Prime Minister 
Jozsef Antall of Hungary; Minister of In- 
dustry, Science, and Technology and Minis- 
ter of International Trade Michael Hol- 
combe Wilson of Canada; Prime Minister 
John Major of the United Kingdom; Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union; President Fidel Castro Ruz of Cuba; 
Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury John E. 
Robson; Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas 
F. Brady; former Vice President Gennady 
Yanayev and former Interior Affairs Minis- 
ter Boris Pugo of the Soviet Union, who 
participated in the attempted coup in the 
Soviet Union; Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney; President Boris Yeltsin of the Re- 
public of Russia; Robert S. Strauss, US. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union; Marlin 
Fitzwater, Press Secretary to the President; 
Richard G. Darman, Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget; Robert M. 
Teeter, personal adviser to the President; 
and Roger B. Porter, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Economic and Domestic Policy. 
The “sherpa” meeting in London was at- 


tended by Robert B. Zoellick, U.S. Under 
Secretary of State for Economic and Agri- 
cultural Affairs, and representatives of the 
European Community, Canada, and Japan. 
A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of this news conference. 


Proclamation 6328—Commodore John 
Barry Day, 1991 


August 26, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


During its War for Independence, our 
Nation faced a great and proven sea power. 
The young Continental Navy, which had 
been established by the Continental Con- 
gress in October 1775, was only a fraction 
of the size of the British fleet. Nevertheless, 
the small American naval force not only 
achieved several key victories during the 
War but also established a tradition of cou- 
rageous service that continues to this day. 
On this occasion, we honor the memory of 
one of America’s first and most distin- 
guished naval leaders, Commodore John 
Barry. 

After immigrating to the United States 
from Ireland, John Barry became a success- 
ful shipmaster in Philadelphia. He was also 
an enthusiastic supporter of American Inde- 
pendence, and when the Revolutionary 
War began, he readily volunteered for serv- 
ice. Thus, John Barry was commissioned as 
one of the first captains of the Continental 
Navy. 

Captain Barry served bravely and with 
distinction throughout the course of the 
War. While commanding the brig LEXING- 
TON, he captured the British sloop 
EDWARD in April 1776. This victory 
marked the first capture in battle of a Brit- 
ish vessel by a regularly commissioned 
American warship. Seven years later, Cap- 
tain Barry participated in the last American 
naval victory of the War, leading the frigate 
ALLIANCE against H.M.S. SYBILLE in 
March 1783. 

Captain Barry’s record of service to our 
country is distinguished not only by its 
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length but also by his extraordinary patriot- 
ism and daring. In late 1776, he led a raid 
by four small boats against British vessels on 
the Delaware River and seized a significant 


quantity of supplies that had been meant 


for the British Army. Serving as a volunteer 
artillery officer in December of that year, 
Captain Barry participated in General 
George Washington’s celebrated campaign 
to cross the Delaware River, which led to 
victory at the Battle of Trenton. 

Captain Barry continued to serve our 
country after the end of the Revolution, 
helping to make the American victory a 
meaningful and enduring one. Active in 
Pennsylvania politics, he became a strong 
supporter of the Constitution, which was 
ratified by the State Assembly on Decem- 
ber 12, 1787. In June 1794, President 
George Washington appointed him as a 
commander of the new frigate U.S.S. 
UNITED STATES, one of six that were 
built as part of a permanent American 
naval armament. For the remaining years of 
his life, Commodore Barry helped to build 
and to lead the new United States Navy, 
commanding not only the U.S.S. UNITED 
STATES but also “Old Ironsides,” the U.S.S. 
CONSTITUTION. 

Commodore John Barry died on Septem- 
ber 13, 1803, but his outstanding legacy of 
service is carried on today by all those 
brave and selfless Americans who wear the 
uniform of the United States Navy. 

The Congress, by Public Law 102-92, has 
designated September 13, 1991, as “Com- 
modore John Barry Day” and has author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim September 13, 1991, as 
Commodore John Barry Day. I invite all 
Americans to observe this day with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities in honor of 
those individuals, past and present, who 
have served in the United States Navy. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of August, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:15 p.m., August 28, 1991] 


Note: The Office of the Press Secretary re- 
leased this proclamation on August 27 and 
it was published in the Federal Register on 
August 30. 


The President’s News Conference With 
Prime Minister Major of the United 
Kingdom in Kennebunkport, Maine 


August 29, 1991 


The President. ’m very pleased that 
Prime Minister Major and his family have 
been able to join us. For over the past few 
months, ever since he’s been Prime Minis- 
ter, he and I have exchanged views. We’ve 
stayed in very close contact regarding a 
number of fast-moving events on the inter- 
national scene. I appreciate his counsel and 
his wise judgment. And in like manner, 
we’ve had extremely useful talks on the 
current situation inside the Soviet Union. 
These exchanges are particularly important 
since he is off on Sunday to Moscow and 
will be able to share with the Soviet leader- 
ship our views and hopes for the Soviet 
peoples in a direct manner. 

We stand united, as do other Western 
partners, in our commitment to help Soviet 
reform. The industrial democracies have al- 
ready undertaken steps to aid the economic 
process. The program that we established at 
the G-7 meeting under John Major’s chair- 
manship in London was a flexible program, 
adaptable program. And as a matter of fact, 
today the G~-7 sherpas are meeting in 
London to review the situation and ex- 
change views on any further steps that can 
be undertaken. But we must remember 
that the Soviet Union is undergoing a major 
political change. 

The Prime Minister and I also had a dis- 
cussion about the Baltics. The U.S. is a 
strong supporter of Baltic independence; 
we've so notified the Soviet Union. And 
we’ve urged the Soviet leadership not to 
stand against the winds of this inevitable 
change. 

The Baltics want freedom. Clearly, the 
United States and the U.K. want them to 
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have freedom. And clearly, the Baltics will 
have freedom. So, let the Soviet leadership 
on this one act accordingly. That’s our mes- 
sage. 

And again, Mr. Prime Minister, I really 
enjoyed our conversation today, and we’re 
just delighted you and your charming wife, 
Norma, are with us. 

All yours, sir. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you. Thank 
you very much, sir, Mr. President. I’d like, 
firstly, to thank the President and Mrs. 
Bush for their invitation to join them here 
today. Norma, Elizabeth, and I have had a 
great time, and we're very grateful to you 
for making us feel as much at home in New 
England as we do in our England. And we 
are grateful to you for that. 

I’ve discovered, over the last few months, 
that the President is not only a man I can 
do business with; I’ve discovered this morn- 
ing he’s a man I can go fishing with. We’ve 
done more successful business than we had 
fishing this morning, I must tell you that, 
but we have managed to reach an agree- 
ment on a number of things on dry land in 
our discussions thus far, both on shore and 
out there fishing this morning. 

We certainly agree, absolutely, on our ob- 
jectives in responding to the collapse of 
communism in the Soviet Union. We need 
to support democracy. We need to encour- 
age the economic reform that they so badly 
need in the Soviet Union. And we need also 
to respond compassionately to the urgent 
needs that the Soviet people have at the 
present time. 

We will go on talking to the Soviet au- 
thorities, the central authorities, and also 
building on the existing relationships and 
the developing relationships with the new 
leaders in the Republics. We’re already in 
touch with the leaders of the Baltic States, 
and I hope when I visit Moscow on Sunday 
that I will be able to meet some if not all of 
them, as well as Presidents Gorbachev and 
Yeltsin and some of the other key figures 
out there at the moment. 

We agreed this morning on the principles 
governing aid to the Soviet Union. There is 
a window of opportunity at present for the 
speeding up of the economic reform proc- 
ess, and that is absolutely vital for the 
Soviet Union. The need to speed that is 


urgent, and we agreed this morning that 
we need to support the effort. 

Our judgment is that what the Soviet 
Union and the Republics most need is 
emergency humanitarian assistance, practi- 
cal help in converting their economy into 
one that works. That means that that aid 
must be linked to a clear and comprehen- 
sive and practical reform plan, that it must 
go to those people who are in need, includ- 
ing directly to the individual Republics, and 
that it needs to be linked to the Soviet com- 
mitment to further reduce defense spend- 
ing. 

And we were able to identify in our dis- 
cussions this morning a number of points, 
six particular points worthy of action. The 
first is to implement existing food credits. 
The second is to assess the need for food aid 
during this winter. The third is to produce 
some lifeline teams, teams to travel to the 
Soviet Union to help achieve efficient food 
production and food distribution. That may 
well be a public-private partnership, and it’s 
an area where we and the United States 
will be moving ahead in the days and weeks 
immediately in front of us. We agreed also 
we needed to implement the know-how 
programs and the technical assistance that 
we discussed at the G-7 and the bilateral 
agreements we already have to assist the 
Soviets on that front. We also felt that the 
time was right to get the IMF and the 
World Bank involved urgently in helping to 
work out practical structural reform plans 
and technical assistance for the Soviet 
Union. And sixthly, we agreed that it would 
be right to accelerate implementation of 
special association for the Soviet Union with 
the IMF with a view to full membership in 
due course for those who qualify, and by 
“qualify” I mean as well in terms of effec- 
tive reform plans. 

Now, that help with food aid and food 
distribution and technical assistance will re- 
quire a good deal of international collabora- 
tion if the effort is going to be as targeted 
as it deserves to be to avoid duplication and 
as successful as we would want it to be. And 
that does necessarily mean that*we need 
some mechanism involving the principal 
countries and the principal groupings in- 
volved. 
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I will take the opportunity as current 
Chairman of the G-7 to keep closely in 
touch with the other G-7 members to help 
ensure we coordinate our activities. All the 
members of the G-7 have been providing 
some very useful and constructive input for 
my meetings in Moscow this weekend. And 
when I have had that meeting, I’ll be writ- 
ing to them to discuss what needs to be 
done and to report to them on the judg- 
ments I reach there and the discussions that 
I had. 

I think it is worthwhile making the point 
that we do have a very urgent need for 
better information about what’s happening 
there than we yet have. All the members of 
the G-7 have agreed to pool their findings 
by the end of September, to pool their find- 
ings on what needs to be done to meet the 
most urgent food and medical needs in the 
Soviet Union. 

So, that is the basis of the discussions we 
have had this morning, and they’ve been 
very useful and very constructive. And I’d 
like to thank the President again for the 
very timely opportunity we’ve had to share 
our thoughts on the remarkable events that 
are taking place at the present time. 

We can’t dictate the ending of what is 
happening in the Soviet Union, but neither 
are we mere spectators. And I think what 
has happened in the West in the last few 
days and the discussions we’ve had this 
morning indicate the way in which we can 
contribute to assist the Soviets. And I be- 
lieve this morning we’ve reached a new 
and better understanding on the supporting 
role the West can play. So, I am very grate- 
ful for the opportunity to have those discus- 
sions. 

The President. What we thought we’d do 
is alternate questions for me and for the 
Prime Minister. We’re not going to take 
many, but we will endeavor to do our best 
here. So, who wants to go first? 


Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, the Supreme Soviet’s 
been meeting most of this week. You said 
that you were hoping to see a clearer pic- 
ture of the Soviet Union’s political future 
emerge from those sessions, yet things seem 
about as confused today as they did 48 or 
72 hours ago. Are things moving a little bit 
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too slowly on that front for you, or do you 
see things falling into place? 

The President. No, 1 think the changes 
are so monumental that it is going to take 
time to sort it all out with finality. Every 
day there are new announcements of some 
new dramatic step taking place, and so 
that’s for them to sort out. We can’t affect it 
particularly. 

I think the Prime Minister was right on 
target when he says we want to help; we’re 
not just bystanders. We have a tremendous 
stake in what’s taking place. But no, these 
changes have moved with such rapidity 
that—well, put it this way, if 2 weeks ago 
somebody had predicted this, everybody 
would have said he had lost it. And so, 
changes are going on, but again, all the 
cards are not on the table when it comes to 
what the United States role should be or 
the U.K. role in further assistance of one 
kind or another. 

But I don’t worry about that. I mean, 
they’ve got enormous problems in the Re- 
public, in the center, and in the other Re- 
publics as well, not just the Russian Repub- 
lic. So, it’s moving fast. We are watching. 
We are learning. And we stand ready to be 
assistance, because what’s at stake here is 
democracy and freedom. And our countries 
are clearly committed to that. 

Q. Are you still expecting some kind of 
action on independence for the Baltics 
today or tomorrow from the Supreme 
Soviet? 

The President. Well, I don’t think it'll be 
today or tomorrow. It could well be 
Monday. But we just are not certain of that; 
leave it right there. 


Western Aid to the Soviet Union 


Q. Prime Minister, most of the measures 
that you say you’ve discussed today involve 
speeding up things that were already en- 
train. Do you not have any sense that, given 
the momentous changes that we’ve seen in 
the Soviet Union, some more fundamental 
reconsideration of Western policy might be 
necessary? 

The Prime Minister. We identified some 
time ago what was most practical and of 
most assistance to the Soviets; that hasn’t 
changed. The dimensions of that have 
changed; the need, the speed for it has 
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changed; perhaps the volume of it has 
changed. 

What we’ve actually done this morning is 
agree a very practical way forward. People 
are suggesting all sorts of things that ought 
to be done, but the priorities are to deal 
with the problems of food and food distribu- 
tion, to deal with the ways in which we can 
help the Soviets maximize their own capac- 
ity to produce both food and other mecha- 
nistic and hardware produce. And we need 
a good deal of information in order to do 
that. There’s no point in going beyond that 
until we can see precisely what the need is. 

I understand the wish that there is in 
some people’s mind to do something fresh, 
entirely different, and entirely dramatic. 
But we have to consider what will be prac- 
tical, what is deliverable, and what would 
actually help. And it was actually quite 
striking earlier this week that one of the 
Soviet spokesmen was saying, “The problem 
isn’t really a question of large-scale money. 
We actually need technical advice and 
know-how, and we need food.” This is what 
we're providing, and we're potentially 
doing it on a very substantial scale and 
across a very wide field. 

I would envisage that we would send 
some of these lifeline teams, not just to the 
center but to a number of the Republics, in 
order to go there, see what needs to be 
done, report back, and enable us then to 
put in hand the practical measures that are 
needed to help. I think that’s what is most 
in the interest of the Soviet Union, and 
that’s what we’ve agreed this morning. 


Soviet Nuclear Weapons 


Q. Mr. President, does the breakup of the 
Soviet empire raise any concerns in your 
mind about who controls the Soviet nuclear 
arsenal? The Ukraine, for one, which wants 
to break away has nuclear weapons there. 
How do you want this matter disposed of? 

The President. 1 want to have it disposed 
of a way that nuclear weapons safety is to- 
tally guaranteed. And to date, we feel very 
comfortable about that. We had a group as 
knowledgeable as one can be about Soviet 
procedures taking a look at this, and I want 
to reassure the American people that at no 
time has there been any official concern 
about inadvertent use of nuclear weapons 
or something going awry. 


But that is a matter that needs to be 
sorted out, and I’m confident that every- 
body in the Republics and everybody in the 
center understands that the last thing that 
the world needs is some kind of a nuclear 
scare, say nothing of a nuclear confronta- 
tion. So, I’d like to use that question, Terry 
[Terence Hunt, Associated Press], to calm 
any fears that the American people have. 
We did not notice any untoward movement 
of nuclear forces, and so we feel comforta- 
ble now that whoever is in charge will do 
the right thing in terms of safeguarding 
these nuclear weapons. 

Perhaps the Prime Minister would want 
to add to that because he’s knowledgeable 
in this field. 

The Prime Minister. I'd only add to agree 
with it. We see no reason for concern about 
what is happening in nuclear weapons in 
the short term. The army commands still 
have the same controls. There’s a certain 
degree of stability. We see no reason to 
worry. But clearly, it is a matter that we'll 
want to address and discuss with the Soviets 
at an early stage. And the sooner we can 
get positive answers and positive assur- 
ances, the happier we’ll be. 

Q. The Republics won’t be allowed to— 
Kazakhstan and the Ukraine won't be al- 
lowed to keep these weapons, will they, on 
their own? 

The President. No, and I doubt that. But 
whatever happens, I think wise and sane 
heads from whatever Republic, or whatever 
the center proves eventually to be, will rec- 
ognize that safeguarded nuclear weapons 
programs are absolutely essential. By “safe- 
guarded” I mean guarantees, redundancy to 
see that things can’t inadvertently go 
wrong. And not only would the world 
demand it but I think the people inside the 
Soviet Union will demand it. And they’ve 
always felt that way. And we see no reason 
to escalate the fears that might exist by any 
other response here. 


British Aid to the Soviet Union 

Q, Mr. Major, are you prepared to spend 
British Government money on helping the 
Soviet Union? 

The Prime Minister. We're already doing 
that. We crossed that bridge some time ago 
with the implementation of the know-how 
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schemes. And they, of course, go not to the 
central Soviet authorities but out in the Re- 
publics and, in the majority of cases, to indi- 
vidual companies and individual enter- 
prises. So, we crossed that Rubicon some 
time ago. 

Q. Are we now going to spend more? 

The Prime Minister. Well, we’ve got to 
assess the need first. If and when we’ve 
assessed the need, we’ll do what we can in 
eoncert with our partners to meet that 
need. Nobody should doubt that we believe 
that is the right thing to do, the right thing 
to do on humanitarian grounds and I think 
the right thing to do on political and strate- 
gic grounds as well. 


U.S. Aid to the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, speaking of spending 
money, Les Aspin has recommended, or 
he’s going to recommend to Congress that 
they take $1 billion out of the defense 
budget and put it into some kind of Soviet- 
aid program. What do you think of that 
idea? 

The President. 1 think technically that 
would require a change in the existing 
budget agreement. As you know, Jim [Jim 
Miklaszewski, NBC News], many people, 
many politicians have tried to change the 
budget agreement for one reason or an- 
other. Some wanted to spend more on one 
program domestically, and some wanted to 
spend more on another. 

It’s ironic that just a few days ago when 
this coup was underway, there started a 
debate about “Are we spending enough on 
defense”—almost a 180. Now the debate 
comes, “Well, maybe we’ve got too much in 
defense.” I’d say let’s take a little time and 
sort this thing out intelligently. 

Certainly, we want to live within our 
budget agreement. We owe this to the 
American people. We’ve got to get this 
economy going. And more and more Gov- 
ernment spending is not the answer. His 
suggestion, as you say, doesn’t result in 
more, but you’ve got to accommodate a lot 
of domestic interests that would like to see 
more money going somewhere. It’s ironic 
that I was attacked prior to all this coup 
about being too much concerned about 
money for the Egyptian debt or money for 
the Soviet Union. And now suddenly, 
before the cards are all laid down on the 
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table, we have people saying: Hey, what 
we've got to do now to prove that we are 
interested is send more money. Send more 
dough for something. 

I couldn’t agree more with what our G-7 
Chairman, John Major, has said about help- 
ing people, whether they’re in the Repub- 
lics or in the center, wherever, in terms of 
food aid. We also want to be sure it gets 
there. We want to be sure that the distribu- 
tion systems work. So, we’ve got a lot to do. 
But I think it’s way too premature. Les 
Aspin is a very creative thinker, and I give 
him great credit for thinking about this. But 
there will be a lively debate in the United 
States Congress. And I, for one, will be sure 
we get all the information that we possibly 
can, by mid-fall, by mid-September, when- 
ever it is the debate will be joined. And 
then I will have a strong recommendation. 
Right now, I simply cannot endorse that. 

And I notice so many people are jumping 
up and saying what we must do now is cut 
defense spending more. I think we’ve cut 
defense spending a lot, and I want to be 
sure that our forces are properly structured 
to meet the needs that we were talking 
about just 12 months ago, standing in this 
very same place. How soon, how quick we 
forget. 

And so, I think it’s a little premature, his 
suggestion. But again, with respect, I think 
it’s good he’s thinking about this. And yet, 
I’m not going to go out there and say we 
can afford to cut defense. Where’s it going 
to come from? What account do they want 
to take it out of, for example? And what 
will that do to our readiness and our dispro- 
portionate responsibility to stand up against 
terror and aggression wherever it may be 
coming from? 

But I do think that out of this change in 
the Soviet Union, if we handle it properly 
and if things keep going forward instead of 
slipping back, there’s an opportunity for a 
vastly restructured national security pos- 
ture. But it’s way too early, way too early, 
to get into that. 

Q. But how do you tell those who are 
unemployed right now, given all the events 
over the past couple of years in Eastern 
Europe and what’s going on in the Soviet 
Union right now, that there appears to be 
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no peace dividend, if I take it that’s what 
you just said? 

The President. Well, what I’ve said is that 
we've dramatically cut defense. That was 
part of a commitment I made, and that’s a 
commitment we’ve kept. But somebody 
always is coming and saying cut defense 
more. They weren’t doing this a week ago 
is my point, Jim. 

When that coup started, I didn’t hear one 
single proposal like this. In fact, I heard a 
few voices, tom-toms beating in the woods, 
saying: Hey, maybe we’ve got to turn 
around the defense cuts we've already 
made. My point is, let’s get-—you know, it’s 
not going to happen all at once, let’s get the 
facts. Deal from strength, get the facts, and 
then make decisions; not try to get out 
there and have an instant solution to a 
problem when you don’t know the major 
parameters of the problem. 

Soviet Union 

Q. Prime Minister, when you said that 
you want to see significant Soviet defense 
cuts, what sort of level are you looking at as 
our share of, say, GNP? And what sort of 
time scale are you looking at? 

The Prime Minister. We want the com- 
mitment to extend the defense cuts they 
are committed to already. The first part of 
the equation is to make sure that they con- 
tinue with those cuts to which they are al- 
ready committed, and we have no reason to 
suppose that isn’t going to happen. But 
even when they’ve done that, they’re 
spending a quarter of their central govern- 
ment expenditure on defense. 

Now, I don’t think it is a tolerable propo- 
sition for them to sit upon that level of 
defense expenditure at a time when they’re 
seeking very substantial assistance in one 
form or another from the West. 

We don’t expect them to do it overnight. 
We expect them to agree to make further 
defense reductions and to begin to put 
those entrain. But defense reductions neces- 
sarily, on very practical grounds, have to 
phased; they can’t be done overnight. But 
we want the commitment, and we want the 
program to begin to start. And I don’t think 
that we could realistically be expected to 
require less of them in the circumstances in 
which they find themselves at the moment 


and with the assistance that they would 
wish to see from us. 

Q. Will you want such a commitment on 
Sunday when you see Mr. Gorbachev and 
Mr. Yeltsin? 

The Prime Minister. Well, I don’t think 
you get commitments of that sort in a single 
meeting. I think Ill certainly make it clear 
in the discussions we have on Sunday that 
that’s the way we're thinking at present. 

The President. Last one for me. Marlin 
said. You know how I abide by his rules. 

Q. The Supreme Soviet just announced 
within the past half hour that they are sus- 
pending the Communist Party throughout 
the Soviet Union. Are you concerned about 
actions they’re taking that may not be nec- 
essarily democratic to the abounding par- 
ties, or how do you assess this? 

The President. They’ve got some demo- 
cratic authority. Some of these people were 
elected into this Parliament. I, frankly, re- 
joice in that. I don’t see anything but good 
news in that, for terms of the West and 
certainly in terms of America. The demise, 
the fall of a totalitarian, nondemocratic 
party effort, I think that’s a good thing. So, 
I don’t see any bad news in that at all. 
Rejoice. Cheer. 

Q. Mikhail Gorbachev has also criticized 
Boris Yeltsin today for going too far with 
decrees this week that he says may not be 
constitutional. He says last week that was all 
right, but the decrees that Yeltsin is con- 
tinuing with, Gorbachev is now criticizing. 
Do you think that there’s a danger now that 
Yeltsin may be going too far? 

The President. No. I say let them sort it 
out. You know, I keep making the point. I 
made a comment the other day that when 
they appoint a new public works manager 
in downtown Kiev, that’s their business. I 
got, incidentally, turned in for being testy. I 
thought that was highly amusing. But, obvi- 
ously, some didn’t. [Laughter] I thought it 
was very funny. But it also has a serious 
note to it. When it comes to personnel, I 
don’t know, John, if you’ve been asked, but 
every time some guy is in and someone’s 
out, and a new person is appointed that 
nobody’s ever heard of in the West, I’m 
supposed to be reacting. 

Look, they’re sorting out an enormous, 
complex set of new relationships. And so, if 
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President Gorbachev has something to say 
about President Yeltsin, knowing President 
Yeltsin, he’s apt to hear back from him. But 
that’s the way the system is evolving. As 
you're struggling for democratic processes, 
these things happen. And I really think it is 
counterproductive for the United States to 
have to have a view on every statement by 
every leader about what’s happening inside 
the Soviet Union and in the Republics. 

What we want to do is adhere to certain 
values. And as the process moves to total 
acceptance of these values, whether it’s free 
elections or whether it’s democracy gener- 
ally or the whole broad concept of freedom, 
we rejoice. But there’s going to be some 
ups and downs in all of this, and they can 
sort it out without a lot of second-guessing 
from the President of the United States or 
telling them where they ought to be the 
day after tomorrow. 

These are monumental changes that have 
taken place, and the whole world is excited 
about it. And there’s going to be hiccup 
here, there’s going to be criticism there, 
there’s going to be a move that we didn’t 
expect over here, for example. But it’s 
moving in the right direction. It has been 
fantastic. I’m wondering what we’re going 
to do for an encore next August, John. 
[Laughter] Because last year, as you know, 
it was the Gulf—— 

The Prime Minister. The Gulf. 

The President. ——starting. And I might 
say, I’m just ending—I want to identify 
myself on something here that—a question 
asked to the Prime Minister. The way that 
this Prime Minister handled the G-7 meet- 
ing, it’s been obscured by events now. But 
you go back and look at what he did and 
the program we all came out with as a 
result of his chairmanship, and it’s just as 
relevant today, given this monumental 
change that’s taken place, as it was the day 
that he fashioned the compromises between 
very strong European leaders and the lead- 
ers of North America. 

Go look at it. Look at what we thought 
then, we collectively thought then was best 
for the Soviet Union and its economy or 
whatever, and I think you'll find enormous 
relevance even though these tremendous 
changes have taken place. 

Now, as he said, we’re going to fine-tune 
it. We're going to step up attention to 
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urgent humanitarian assistance for food. 
There’s other things we can do. But what 
he fashioned there—and we all would like 
to now take credit for it because it appears 
to be right on target—what happened there 
was very, very relevant today when you 
look at the kinds of assistance they really 
need. And you hear what Mr. Yavlinsky says 
yesterday or the day before, and then lay 
that down against the agenda that Prime 
Minister Major sorted out and led us to 
reach agreement on, and you'll find that 
this program is very sensible. 

So, we'll do our part in the West. But as 
for the United States, I am not going to be 
jumping into the middle of what’s going on. 
Leave that to the editorialists. Leave that to 
the Sunday talk shows. Don’t leave it to the 
policymakers and the foreign policy of the 
United States. If we see something that we 
think takes them off this track toward de- 
mocracy, freedom, openness, reform, we'll 
speak up on it. But when you have internal 
things going on of the nature you asked 
about, I really think it would be counterpro- 
ductive for each country to weigh-in and 
tell one or the other of these two strong 
leaders how to do things or to tell the Re- 
publics exactly how they ought to do their 
business. 

They know where the principles of the 
U.S. are and the principles of the U.K., and 
we're not departing from them. If we see 
something against them, we'll have that to 
say. But I am not going to comment on 
every personnel change or every comment 
by one leader or another as they sort out 
these enormously complex problems from 
inside. 

Prime Minister Major has the last one. 

The Prime Minister. 1 was just reflecting 
that if commentators in the Soviet Union 
asked the Soviets to comment on every po- 
litical exchange in the United Kingdom be- 
tween political parties and political person- 
alities, they’d be jolly busy. I think they’d 
answer as the President did. We’re wise to 
keep out of it. 

The President. He has one more question 
because we said we’d do an even number. 
So, has somebody got a question for the 
Prime Minister, fine. I’m out. I’m out of 
here. 





Bush-Major Discussions 


Q. In your discussions with the President, 
did you manage to get off the Soviet Union 
and onto the rest of your forthcoming trip, 
which will cover China and Hong Kong? 
And has the President given you any assur- 
ances of help with the problem of the boat 
people because it will require a nod and 
wink from the United States before the Vi- 
etnamese are willing to accept the idea of 
internationally managed centers? 

The Prime Minister. We haven’t finished 
our discussions. We’re going to have lunch 
together. We’ve got some more things to 
talk about. We’ve touched on China. We’ve 
touched on GATT. We’ve touched on a 
number of matters. But we haven’t con- 
cluded our talks. There are issues like that 
still to be talked about. 

The President. Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s 101st news conference 
began at 12:08 p.m. at his home on Walk- 
er’s Point. In the news conference, the fol- 
lowing persons were referred to: Prime Min- 
ister Major’s wife, Norma, and daughter, 


Elizabeth; President Mikhail Gorbachev of 
the Soviet Union; President Boris Yeltsin of 
the Republic of Russia; Representative Les 
Aspin of Wisconsin; Marlin Fitzwater, Press 
Secretary to the President; and Grigory Yav- 
linsky, a Soviet economist. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





August 24 

People Attempting to Help, of Tyler, TX 
August 26 

St. Patrick Center, of St. Louis, MO 
August 27 

Lola Reppenhagen, of Kenmore, NY 
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August 28 
Near North Little League, of Chicago, IL 
August 29 


Religious Community Services, Inc. (RSC), of 
Clearwater, FL 


August 30 


Children’s Home-Chambliss Shelter, of Chatta- 
nooga, TN 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





August 24 

In the morning, the President received 
an intelligence briefing from Robert M. 
Gates, Assistant to the President and 
Deputy for National Security Affairs, and 
Andrew H. Card, Jr., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Deputy Chief of Staff, at his home 
in Kennebunkport, ME. 


August 25 

In the morning, the President received 
an intelligence briefing from Robert M. 
Gates, Assistant to the President and 
Deputy for National Security Affairs, and 
Andrew H. Card, Jr., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Deputy Chief of Staff, at his home 
in Kennebunkport, ME. 


August 26 

In the morning, the President received 
an intelligence briefing from Robert M. 
Gates, Assistant to the President and 
Deputy for National Security Affairs, and 
Andrew H. Card, Jr., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Deputy Chief of Staff, at his home 
in Kennebunkport, ME. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Armando J. Bucelo, Jr., of Florida, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Cor- 
poration for a term ending on the date of 
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the next annual meeting of the voting 

common stockholders in 1992. This is a new 

position. Currently Mr. Bucelo serves as an 

attorney with the law offices of Armando J. 

Bucelo, Jr., in Miami, FL. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Daniel J. Elazar, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations for a term 
of 2 years. This is a reappointment. Cur- 
rently Dr. Elazar serves as a professor of 
political science at Temple University in 
Philadelphia, PA. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Institute of Peace for terms 
expiring January 19, 1995: 

Theodore M. Hesburgh, of Indiana. He would suc- 
ceed Richard John Neuhaus. Currently Rever- 
end Hesburgh serves as president emeritus of 
The University of Notre Dame in Notre Dame, 
IN. 

Elspeth Davies Rostow, of Texas. This is a reap- 
pointment. Currently Ms. Rostow serves as pro- 
fessor emerita of the Lyndon B. Johnson School 
of Public Affairs at the University of Texas in 
Austin, TX. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint John R. McCarty, of Pennsylvania, 
to be alternate Federal member of the Sus- 
quehanna River Basin Commission. He 
would succeed Warner M. Depuy. Since 
1988 Mr. McCarty had served as executive 
assistant to Senator John Heinz. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Thomas Joseph Murrin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be a member of the President’s 
Council of Advisors on Science and Tech- 
nology. This is a new position. Currently 
Mr. Murrin serves as dean of the School of 
Business at Duquesne University in Pitts- 
burgh, PA. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
Commissioners on the Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Federal Holiday Commission for a term 
of 1 year: 


William S. Sessions. He would succeed Lauro F. 
Cavazos. Currently Director Sessions serves as 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in Washington, DC. 

Constance Berry Newman. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Currently Ms. Newman serves as Direc- 
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tor of the Office of Personnel Management in 
Washington, DC. 

Jack Kemp. This is a reappointment. Currently 
Secretary Kemp serves as the Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment in Washington, DC. 

Bob Martinez. He would succeed William J. Ben- 
nett. Currently Director Martinez serves as Di- 
rector of the Office of National Drug Control 
Policy in Washington, DC. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint Richard A. Yudkin, of Ohio, to be a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Air Force Academy for a term expiring De- 
cember 30, 1993. He would succeed Nancy 
Schulze. General Yudkin served in the USS. 
Air Force from 1940 to 1970. 


August 27 

In the morning, the President received 
an intelligence briefing from Robert M. 
Gates, Assistant to the President and 
Deputy for National Security Affairs, and 
Andrew H. Card, Jr., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Deputy Chief of Staff, at his home 
in Kennebunkport, ME. 

The President met with Secretary of De- 
fense Dick Cheney; Robert S. Strauss, U.S. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union; John H. 
Sununu, Chief of Staff to the President; 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs; Robert M. 
Gates, Assistant to the President and 
Deputy for National Security Affairs; and 
Edward A. Hewett, Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs and 
Senior Director for Soviet Affairs, to discuss 
the situation in the Soviet Union. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and in the State of Rhode Island as 
a result of Hurricane Bob which struck New 
England on August 19. He directed the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency to 
provide assistance to supplement State and 
local recovery efforts. 


August 28 

In the morning, the President received 
an intelligence briefing from Robert M. 
Gates, Assistant to the President and 
Deputy for National Security Affairs, and 
Andrew H. Card, Jr., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Deputy Chief of Staff, at his home 
in Kennebunkport, ME. 





August 29 

In the morning, the President received 
an intelligence briefing from Robert M. 
Gates, Assistant to the President and 
Deputy for National Security Affairs, and 
Andrew H. Card, Jr., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Deputy Chief of Staff, at his home 
in Kennebunkport, ME. 


August 30 

In the morning, the President received 
an intelligence briefing from Robert M. 
Gates, Assistant to the President and 
Deputy for National Security Affairs, and 
Andrew H. Card, Jr., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Deputy Chief of Staff, at his home 
in Kennebunkport, ME. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released August 27 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the situation in the Soviet 
Union—by Robert S. Strauss, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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Disability, National Council on—1047 
Disabled persons, civil rights legislation—1042, 
1044 
Disaster assistance, Iowa flooding—1047 
District of Columbia Appropriations Bill, 1992— 
1145 
Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration’s legislative agenda—991, 1106, 
1147 
Dominica, Prime Minister—1051 
Drug abuse and trafficking, international enforce- 
ment cooperation—974 


International 


Corporation 


EC. See European Community 





Economic Cooperation and Development, Orga- 
nization for—952, 968, 969, 973 
Economic summit, international—961, 963, 968, 
977 
Economy, international 
See also specific country; Commerce, interna- 
tional 
Free and fair trade—968, 983, 1071, 1095 
Growth—968 
London economic summit. See 
summit, international 
Economy, national 
See also Banking 
Foreign investment in U.S.—1061 
Growth—1144 
Inflation and interest rates—936, 1103 
Edmonson Youth Outreach YMCA, Omaha, NE— 
1140 
Education 
Business and industry, funding—898 
Quality—882, 897, 1035, 1036, 1148, 1150 
Education, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—1099 
Deputy Under Secretary—998 
Educational Research and Improvement, Nation- 
al Advisory Council on—1047 
Egypt 
Economic assistance—972 
President—927, 959 
Elections, 1992 Presidential 
1107, 1108 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—1047 
Emergency Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1991—1143 
Employment and unemployment 
Disabled persons—1043, 1044 
Illegal aliens—997 
Rates—1103, 1144 
Unemployment _benefits—1103, 
1144 
Energy 
Conservation—922 
National energy strategy—1031, 1151 
Nuclear—970 
Oil—969, 1151 
Energy, Department of, General Counsel—1086 
Energy Agency, International—969 
Energy and Water Development Appropriations 
Act, 1992—1143 
Enterprise for the 
1183, 1184 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Antarctic treaty, protocol—889 
Economic growth, impact—1151 
Global climate change—921, 973, 974 
International cooperation—921, 973 
Pollution—1098 
Environmental Quality, President’s Commission 
on—1049 


Economic 


campaign—1102, 


1105, 1143, 


Americas Initiative—972, 
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Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
1047 

Estonia 
Right to self-determination—903, 905, 1067, 

1121, 1163, 1180, 1183 

Trade with U.S.—1099, 1100, 1121 

Estuary Council of Senior Clubs, Clinton, CT— 
1046 

Europe 
See also specific country 
Arms control agreements—919 
Defense and security—902 
Economic assistance—877, 952, 957, 997 
Human rights—1089 
Reforms, political and economic—965, 970 
Trade with U.S.—951 

European Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment—952, 970 

European Community—881, 903, 962, 965, 970, 
987, 993, 1041, 1159 

Executive Office of the President. See specific 
office or council 

Exports, U.S. See specific commodity or subject; 
Commerce, Department of; Commerce, inter- 
national 


Farm Credit Administration—1116 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Fishery agreements. See Maritime affairs 

Foreign Assets Control, Office of. See Treasury, 
Department of the 

Foreign policy, U.S. See specific country, region, 
or subject 

France 
Persian Gulf conflict, role—953, 954 
President—901, 902, 953, 954, 960, 982, 993, 

1154, 1159 

President Bush’s visit—953, 954, 993 

Fraternal Order of Police, National—1134 

Freedom, Presidential Medal of —884 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). See Commerce, international, trade 
agreements and negotiations 

Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 

Germany, Chancellor—901, 903, 975, 993, 1154, 
1159, 1162 

Global Protection Against Limited Strikes—909, 
1084 

Government agencies and employees 
Combined Federal Campaign—922 
Employment of disabled persons—1044 
Energy conservation—922 
Metric system implementation—1037 

Governors’ Association, National—1147 

GPALS. See Global Protection Against Limited 
Strikes 

Greece 
Cyprus conflict resolution, role. See Cyprus 
President—985, 986, 994, 1000 
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Greece—Continued 
President Bush’s visit—985, 986, 989, 994, 999- 
1001, 1005 
Prime Minister—901, 903, 905, 985, 986, 989, 
994, 1002, 1006, 1011, 1013, 1099, 1101 
Reforms, political and economic—1002 
Souda Bay naval facility—994, 1005 
Trade with U.S.—1003 
U.S. military assistance—986, 1006 
Greek-American Chamber of Commerce—994, 
1001 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
Guatemala, Ambassador to U.S.—1125 
Gulf Cooperation Council—1035 


Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the U.S. (HTS). 
See Commerce, international 

Headrest, Lebanon, NH—1125 

Health, President’s—1012, 1102, 1108, 1138 

Health and medical care 
Acquired immune 

(AIDS)—1104 

Arthritis—1040 
Cancer—1168 

Helsinki Human Rights Day—1089 

Hostages—-944, 946, 966, 1121, 1123, 1127, 1128, 
1131, 1135, 1138, 1139, 1145, 1146 

Housing, Advisory Commission on Regulatory 
Barriers to Affordable—900 

Housing Partnerships, National Corporation for— 
1049 

Housing and Urban Development, Department 

of 

Assistant Secretary—1086 
Secretary—878, 900 

Human Service Alliance, Winston-Salem, NC— 
1140 

Hungary 
Economic assistance—952, 997 
Emigration policy—1116 
Prime Minister—1159 


deficiency syndrome 


IAEA. See Atomic Energy Agency, International 
IMF. See Monetary Fund, International 
Immigration and naturalization, employment of 
illegal aliens—997 
Imports, U.S. See specific subject 
Independence Day—889, 890, 892 
Inflation. See Economy, national 
Intelligence Authorization ct, 
1991—1137 
Interagency. See other part of subject 
Inter-American Development Bank—1040 
Interest rates. See Economy, national 
Interior, Department of the 
Land Management, Bureau of—1045 
Park Service, National—1045, 1178 
Reclamation, Bureau of—1143 
Secretary—1045 
Wildlife preservation, role—1032 
International. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—1110 


Fiscal Year 
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Iowa, flooding—1047 
Iran 
Alleged 1980 hostage deal—944, 946, 1122 
Hostages, role—1128, 1145 
Iraq 
See also Persian Gulf conflict 
Economic sanctions—929, 964, 1023 
Internal situation—1010, 1011 
Nuclear weapons development—867, 874, 906, 
927, 928, 954, 957, 960, 962, 966, 982, 992, 
1063 
President—867, 874, 876, 902, 906, 907, 927- 
929, 954, 957, 958, 967, 992, 1004, 1007, 
1011, 1012, 1019, 1023, 1034, 1063, 1067, 
1101, 1103, 1146 
Refugees—967 
Reparations to Kuwait—967 
Terrorism, role—1146 
U.S. national emergency, reports—1045, 1046 
Israel 
See also Middle East; Palestinians 
Hostages, role—1129, 1132, 1146 
Prime Minister—876, 1018, 1097, 1101 
Settlements in occupied territories—874, 965, 
1018, 1035 
U.S. Ambassador —1086 
Italy, Prime Minister—993, 1159 
Izvestia—1057 


Jamaica, debt—1184 

Japan 
Investment in U.S.—1061 
Northern Territories—1067, 1104 
Persian Gulf conflict, financial support—939 
Prime Minister—901, 939, 1159, 1160, 1179 
Trade with U.S.—939 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 

Judicial Discipline and Removal, National Com- 
mission on—1185 

Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—872, 878, 1105, 1124, 1135 
Immigration-Related Unfair Employment Prac- 

tices, Special Counsel for—1049 

Justice Assistance, Bureau of—1110 

Juvenile Arthritis Awareness Week, National— 
1040 


Kennedy Center. See Smithsonian Institution 
KiDsGyM USA, College Park, GA—948 
KIRO, Inc., Seattle, WA—948 
Korea, Republic of 
Defense and security—880 
Fishery agreement with U.S.—1042 
President—879, 882 
Korean War Veterans Remembrance Week— 
1025 
Kuwait 
See also Persian Gulf conflict 
Economic sanctions, termination—1041 
Iraqi reparations for damages—967 
Trials for alleged collaborators—877 





Labor, Department of 
Deputy Secretary—984 
Solicitor—985 
Labor Relations Board, National—1050 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Reforms, political and economic—972 
Trade with U.S.—1107 
Latvia 
Right to self-determination—903, 905, 
1121, 1163, 1180, 1183 
Trade with U.S.—1099, 1100, 1121 
Law enforcement and crime 
See also Drug abuse and trafficking 
Campus crime—1184 
Capital punishment—1136 
Night Out Against Crime, National—1119 
Proposed crime legislation—875, 1120, 1136 
Victims of crime—1137 
Learn to Read of Northwest Florida, Inc., Pensa- 
cola, FL—1125 
Lebanon 
Conflict resolution—965 
Hostages—1121, 1123, 1127, 1128, 1145 
Legion of Merit, presentation ceremonies—953, 
993, 998 
Libraries and Information Science, 
Commission on—1047, 1048 
Library and Information Services, White House 
Conference on—931 
Libya, U.S. national emergency, report—920 
Literacy Act of 1991, National—1035, 1036 
Literacy Day, National—882 
Literaturnaya Gazeta—1057 
Lithuania 
Right to self-determination—903, 905, 1067, 
1121, 1163, 1180, 1183 
Trade with U.S.—1099, 1100, 1121 
Little Light House, Tulsa, OK—1140 
Louisiana State University—914 
Lyme Disease Awareness Week—9332 


Maine, President’s visits—867, 868, 939, 943, 
1154, 1169, 1176, 1179, 1185, 1186 
Malaysia, Ambassador to U.S.—1125 
Management and Budget, Office of—1115, 1179 
Maritime affairs 
European Community-U:S. 
ment—1041 
Poland-U.S. fishery agreement—1042 
Republic of Korea-U.S. fishery agreement— 
1042 
Maritime Organization, International. See United 
Nations 
Massachusetts, Governor—1152 
MediVan Project, Fort Lauderdale, FL—1140 
Mental Retardation, President’s Committee on— 
895 
Methodist Medical Center, Dallas, TX—1140 
Metric Policy, Interagency Council on—1037 
Mexico 
President—1107, 1152 


1067, 


National 


fishery agree- 
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Mexico—Continued 
Trade with U.S.—1152 
MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Michigan, President’s visit—892 
Middle East 
See also specific country; Hostages; Palestin- 
ians; Persian Gulf conflict 
Peace efforts, U.S. and international—876, 904, 
956, 958, 959, 964, 983, 1014, 1016, 1017, 
1035, 1081, 1097, 1101, 1122, 1162, 1181 
Security Council resolutions, United Nations— 
1101 
Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Missouri 
Governor—1149 
President’s visit—890 
Monetary Fund, International—952, 962, 971, 
973, 1028, 1059, 1060, 1067, 1068, 1071 
Moscow News—1057 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial—887 
Myanmar. See Burma 


National. See other part of subject 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Netherlands, Prime Minister—1159 
New American Schools Development Corpora- 
tion—897 
Night Out Against Crime, National—1119 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—902 
North Pacific Marine Science Organization—921 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations and agreements— 
897, 900, 901, 916, 955, 960, 976-978, 980, 
987, 994, 1070, 1073, 1077, 1080, 1086, 1127, 
1156 
Nonproliferation—961, 966, 1084, 1117 
Strategic defense programs—909 


OECD. See Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, Organization for 

Operation Breakingthrough, Newport 
VA—1109 

OPIC. See Development Cooperation Agency, 
U.S. International 

Oregon, Governor—1150 


News, 


Pacific region. See Asia-Pacific region 
Palestinians—965, 1101, 1122 
Parents Helping Parents, San Jose, CA—1125 
Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 
Park Week, National—1178 
Patient Pride, Paradise Valley, AZ—1046 
Peace Corps National Advisory Council—1047 
Persian Gulf conflict 
See also specific country 
Aftermath of conflict, President’s views—902, 
903, 906, 910, 929, 1034, 1101 
Financial costs, U.S. and international—939, 
971 
Multinational coalition forces, deployment— 
963 
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Persian Gulf conflict—Continued 
Refugees—967 
Security Council resolutions, United Nations— 
867, 874, 928, 929, 966 
U.S. military forces, deployment—933, 948, 
1030 
Peru, President—1141 
Points of Light Recognition Program—894, 947, 
993, 1046, 1109, 1125, 1140, 1185 
Poland 
Economic assistance—952, 972, 997 
Fishery agreement with U.S.—1042 
Polish-American Children’s Hospital dedica- 
tion, U.S. delegation—1050 
President—1159 
Pollution. See Environment 
Posada, Pueblo, CO—1046 
POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Pravda—1057 
Presidential. See other part of subject 
President’s. See other part of subject 


Rand Corporation—898 

Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—952, 962, 971, 972, 974, 1059, 1060, 
1067, 1068, 1071 

Refugees, Persian Gulf. See Iraq; Persian Gulf 
conflict 

Reserve System, Federal—925, 934, 1126, 1144 

Reserves. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Resolution Trust Corporation—1122 

Rice Month, National—1166 

Romania 
Emigration policy—1168 
Food assistance—953 
Trade with U.S.—1167, 1168 

Rural Telephone Bank. See Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of 


St. Francis Conference-Devereaux Apartments, 
Salem, OR—895 

Saint Joseph Ballet Company, Santa Ana, CA— 
1109 

Sarcoidosis Awareness Day, National—1139 

Scholarship and Excellence in Education Founda- 
tion, Barry Goldwater—1047 

Science Foundation, National—1110 

Science and technology, research and develop- 
ment—1143 

Science and Technology, President’s Council of 
Advisors on—948 

Secret Service. See Treasury, Department of the 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Conference 
on—881, 1050, 1089 

Security Council, National 
Assistant to President and Deputy for National 

Security Affairs—878, 885, 1125, 1126, 1128, 
1141, 1159, 1185, 1186 
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Security Council, National—Continued 
Assistant to President for National Security Af- 
fairs—886, 900, 943, 955, 960, 980, 984, 994, 
1063, 1102, 1122, 1154, 1157, 1159, 1186 
Special Assistant to President for National Se- 
curity Affairs—885 
Special Assistant to President and Senior Direc- 
tor of Asian Affairs—943 
Security Medal, National, presentation ceremo- 
ny—1051 
Senegal, President—1141 
Senior Citizens Day, National—1131 
Senior Life Enrichment Visitation Program, Balti- 
more, MD—993 
Serenity House Pediatric AIDS Foundation, Inc., 
Orlando, FL—1046 
Service, Commission on National and Communi- 
ty—1048 
Shofield Residence, Kenmore, NY—948 
Smithsonian Institution, Advisory Committee on 
the Arts, John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts—1047 
South Africa 
African National Congress—923 
Economic assistance—923 
Economic sanctions—915, 923, 926, 927, 930 
Reforms, political and economic—966 
State President—915, 923, 927 
South Carolina, Governor—1150 
South Dakota, President’s visit—887 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
Spain, Prime Minister—1159 
Speaker of House of Representatives—933, 946, 
966, 1098, 1116, 1117, 1122, 1133, 1168 
Special Counsel, Office of—1185 
Sports 
Baseball, All-Star game—917 
Baseball, NCAA champions—914 
Baseball, Presidential Citations—912 
Indianapolis 500 winner—895 
START. See Nuclear weapons, arms control nego- 
tiations and agreements 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—924, 928 
Chief Financial Officer—998 
Chief of Protocol—997 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—948 
Deputy Chief of Mission, Moscow Embassy— 
1154, 1165 
Deputy Secretary—885, 1159 
European Community, U.S. Representative— 
1007 
Mission to the United Nations, U.S.—1039 
Secretary—868, 875, 886, 895, 897, 900, 902, 
923, 948, 955, 958-960, 978, 980, 983, 994, 
1000, 1014, 1016-1018, 1035, 1081, 1089, 
1097, 1103, 1122, 1125, 1130, 1154, 1161, 
1162, 1165, 1171, 1176, 1177, 1179-1181 





State, Department of—Continued 
Treaties and conventions, reports—919, 921, 
1070, 1098 
Under Secretary nominee Kanter—1115 
Under Secretary Kimmitt—885 
U.S. Assistance to Eastern Europe, Office of 
Coordinator—997 
State and local governments 
All-American Cities Awards—1117 
Education, role—1147, 1150 
Law enforcement and crime, role—1119 
Step 13, Denver, CO—1185 
Summit meetings 
London economic summit. 
summit, international 
Moscow summit. See Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, summit meeting in Moscow 
Supreme Court of the U.S.—868, 878, 925, 926, 
1026, 1116, 1120, 1123, 1135, 1149 
Syria 
Hostages, role—1127, 1128 
President—958, 959 


Take Pride in America Awards, 
ceremony—1024 
Telecommunications. See Communications 
Telecommunications Union, International—1110 
Terrorism 
International cooperation—966 
Iraqi sponsored—1146 
Trade. See Commerce, international 
Trade Commission, Federal—1110 
Trade Commission, U.S. International—897, 918 
Transportation, proposed legislation—1147 
Transportation, Department of 
General Counsel—1025 
Secretary—1147 
Treasury, Department of the 
Deputy Secretary—1159 
Foreign Assets Control, Office of —920 
Mint, U.S.—1039 
Secret Service, U.S.—895 
Secretary—948, 979 
Treaties. See specific country or subject 
Turkey 
Cyprus conflict resolution, role. See Cyprus 
Iraqi refugees—1011 
Military and economic assistance—1020, 1022 
Persian Gulf conflict, role—1009, 1010, 1015, 
1019 
President—901, 903, 905, 990, 1007, 1008, 
1015, 1016, 1019, 1021, 1048, 1099, 1101, 
1159 
President Bush’s visit—1007, 1008, 1014, 1017, 
1019, 1021, 1048 
Prime Minister—1009, 1015, 1048 
Social Democratic Party leader Inonu—1048 
True Path Party leader Demirel—1048 
U.S. Ambassador —1018 


See Economic 


presentation 


Unemployment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Ambassador to U.S.—900, 1159 

Arms control negotiations and agreements— 
897, 900, 901, 916, 919, 955, 960, 976-978, 
980, 987, 994, 1070, 1073, 1077, 1080, 1086, 
1156 

Attempted ouster of President Gorbachev— 
1153-1166, 1169-1177, 1179, 1181, 1182 

Babi Yar World War II memorial—1096 

Chief of General Staff—897, 900, 901, 1176, 
1179, 1180 

Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs—900 

Economic assistance—940, 943, 956, 979, 1059, 
1060, 1067, 1083, 1162, 1163, 1170, 1172, 
1173 

Emigration policy—1066 

Estonia. See Estonia 

Foreign investment—1061 

Foreign Minister of the Republic of Russia— 
1179 

Latvia. See Latvia 

Lithuania. See Lithuania 

Military reductions—1067 

Minister of Defense—1180 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—897, 900, 901, 938, 
960, 978, 980, 994, 1081, 1089, 1109, 1158, 
1162, 1179-1181 

Moscow State Institute for International Rela- 
tions—1066 

Persian Gulf conflict, role—1062, 1067 

President—873, 879, 895, 897, 900, 901, 905, 
916, 917, 938, 941, 943, 956, 960, 971, 975, 
977-980, 982, 984, 987, 994, 1057-1060, 
1064-1066, 1070, 1073, 1075, 1077, 1089, 
1091, 1094, 1097, 1103, 1104, 1107, 1109, 
1153-1160, 1163-1166, 1170-1177, 1179, 
1180, 1182, 1183 

President Bush’s visit—1064, 1066, 1069, 1071, 
1073, 1075, 1077, 1090, 1092, 1093, 1096, 
1097, 1109 

President of the Republic of Russia—905, 917, 
1057, 1058, 1069, 1156, 1160, 1161, 1163- 
1165, 1169-1177, 1179, 1180, 1182, 1183 

Reforms, political and economic—905, 965, 
971, 977, 978, 981, 982, 1058, 1060, 1068, 
1070, 1071, 1092, 1093, 1154, 1155, 1160, 
1161, 1164, 1173, 1179, 1180 

Relations with Japan—1067, 1104 

Summit meeting in Moscow—1057, 1064, 1066, 
1069, 1071, 1073, 1075, 1077, 1109 

Trade with U.S.—878, 990, 1066, 1080, 1095, 
1098, 1100, 1121 

Ukraine, Supreme Soviet of the Republic of 
the—1093 

U.S. Ambassador Strauss—1157, 1160, 1161, 
1165, 1169-1171, 1185 

Vice President—1154, 1155, 1159, 1164, 1165 

United Kingdom 
President Bush’s visit—958, 975, 977, 993, 998 
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United Kingdom—Continued 
Prime Minister—873, 901, 960, 977, 993, 1154, 
1155, 1159, 1161, 1163, 1169, 1170 
United Nations 
Cyprus conflict resolution, role. See Cyprus 
Emergency relief efforts, role—964, 1023 
Environmental protection programs—973 
Executive Delegate for the Secretary-Gener- 
al—1023 
Maritime Organization, International—974 
Persian Gulf conflict, role. See Persian Gulf 
conflict 
Secretary-General—905, 
1101, 1131-1133, 1135, 
1146 
Security Council, 
tive—1039 
Weapons nonproliferation, role—961 
Uruguay round tariff negotiations. See Com- 
merce, international, trade agreements and ne- 
gotiations 


1020, 
1139, 


1099, 
1145, 


1011, 
1138, 


U.S. Deputy Representa- 


Variety Preschooler’s Workship, Syosset, NY— 
1109 

Variety Theatre Company, American, Minneapo- 
lis, MN—1046 

Veterans Affairs, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—999, 1115 
National Cemetery System—1110 

Vetoes, Presidential—1145 

Victor Valley Child Abuse Task Force, Victor- 
ville, CA—947 

Virginia, President’s visits—1033, 1119 

Voluntarism—894, 922, 947, 993, 1024, 1046, 
1109, 1118, 1119, 1125, 1140, 1185 


Washington, Governor—1149 
Weapons. See Arms and munitions 


White House Office 
Assistant to President and Deputy to Chief of 
Staff—1125, 1126, 1141, 1179, 1185, 1186 
Assistant to President and Deputy for National 
Security Affairs—878, 885, 1125, 1126, 1128, 
1141, 1159, 1185, 1186 
Assistant to President for Economic and Do- 
mestic Policy—1179 
Assistant to President for National Security Af- 
fairs—886, 900, 943, 955, 960, 980, 984, 994, 
1063, 1102, 1122, 1153, 1157, 1159, 1186 
Assistant to President and Press Secretary— 
881, 900, 941, 958, 967, 997, 1022, 1025, 
1077, 1099, 1108, 1121, 1123, 1127, 1168, 
1183, 1184 
Chief of Staff—873, 878, 895, 937, 948, 1049- 
1051, 1109, 1122, 1125, 1159, 1179, 1185 
Counsel to President—872, 878 
Deputy Assistant to President and Deputy 
Press Secretary—1153, 1159 
Physician to President—1108 
Special Assistant to President for National Se- 
curity Affairs—885 
Womanline, Dayton, OH—1125 
Women’s Equality Day—1033 
World Bank. See Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, International Bank for 


Yakima Greenway Foundation, Yakima, WA—947 
Youth. See specific subject; Children and youth 
Yugoslavia 
Civil conflict—881, 902, 965, 987, 990, 1081 
President—881 


Zimbabwe 
Executive President—1027, 1028 
Reforms, political and economic—1028 
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Abramowitz, Michael—1048 
Abravanel, Maurice—912 

Acuff, Roy—911 

Aga Khan, Prince Sadruddin—1023 
Alexander, Lamar—1035 

Allday, Martin L.—922 
Andersen, Wayne R.—1052 
Anderson, Hap—887 

Andreotti, Giulio—993, 1159 
Arsht, Marjorie—995, 1047 
Antall, Josef—1159 

Artzt, Edwin Lewis—1049 
Ashcroft, John D.—1149 

Assad, Hafiz al- —958, 959 
Atwood, Donald J.—885, 1159 
Azcuenaga, Mary L.—1110, 1111 


Baker, James A., 


1097, 1103, 1122, 1125, 1130, 
1162, 1165, 1171, 1176, 1177, 
Baran, Jan Witold—1110 
Barkley, Richard Clark—995, 1018 
Barnett, Marguerite Ross—1049 
Bastian, Kenneth H., Jr.—995, 1047 
Bechtel, Riley P.—1049 
Belluschi, Pietro—911 
Ben-Chieh Liu—1048, 1052 
Bessmertnykh, Aleksandr—897, 
960, 978, 980, 994, 1081, 
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Supreme Court nomination of Clarence 
Thomas—1116 

Wetlands preservation—1127 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


See also Appointments and Nominations; 
Checklist at the end of each issue 


Statements Other Than Presidential—Continued 


Bolivia, debt reduction—1183 
Bulgarian-American Agriculture/Agribusiness 
Enterprise Fund, establishment—1022 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Director nominee, Senate confirmation hear- 
ings—967 
Extension of Director William Webster’s 
term—1025 
Cyprus, peace efforts—1099 
Europe 
Office of Coordinator for U.S. Assistance to 
Eastern Europe, appointment of Ronald 
W. Roskens as Deputy Coordinator—997 
Trade enhancement initiative—951 
Hostage release—1127 
Jamaica, debt reduction—1184 
Middle East peace talks—958 
Peanut import quota, temporary increase—897 
President’s health—1108 
Release of British hostage John McCarthy— 
1123 
Romania, trade with U.S.—1168 
Soviet Union 
Arms control negotiations—900, 1077 
Attempted coup—1153, 1159 
Trade agreement with U.S.—1121 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START), com- 
pletion and treaty signing—1077 
Supreme Court nomination of Clarence 
Thomas—1123 
Yugoslavia, civil conflict—881 
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